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The Week. 


\HIO has been carried against the inflationists. As we go to 
( press this is all that can be positively stated; but the returns 
jndicate a fair majority for the Republican ticket. The result 
cause for profound rejoicing. The train of evils that might and 
certainly would have followed a triumph of the rag-money party 
could net be contemplated without the gravest anxiety, especially 


by those who, being on the spot, knew something of the | 
inner counsels of that party, and of what reckless and un- 
scrupulous material it was composed. While the campaign 
wore the appearance of a great arguinentative struggle, the 


debate had but one side in which there was any show of a revson- 
able regard for facts, without whieh there is no such thing 
argument. We doubtless owe the victory to the real power ef pub- 
lic discussion of the currency question by a few honest und well- 


as 


informed speakers, and to Mr. Schurz more than to any one else. | 


it is not the first time, as Senators Morton and Sherman know, that 
repudiation and inflation have been fairly beaten by such discussion, 
but we must not deceive ourselves that 
for all. The closeness of the vote in Ohio, and the fact that the 
German voters alone probably prevented the defeat of the hard- 


The Nation. 


| 


is | 


it has now been done onee | 


money party, tell a very plain tale as te the condition of the popular | 


mind, not only in Ohio but elsewhere. 
by no means let him yet be recalled. 


The schoolmaster is abroad ; 


The currency discussion has been marked during the week by 
an incident which is both serious and comic, but 
serious. 


more comic than 
Mr. Wendell Phillips wrote a letter to the ** Legal-Tender 
Club” a week or two ago, marked by the now usual folly, inaceu- 


racy, and ignorance of his utterances. We do not believe there is 


| tion, that if they wanted easy and cheap commu 


any store-girl in Boston. Nevertheless, he was requested ‘to make 
a few remarks,” and he arose and delivered a discourse of the 
utmost absurdity to this assemblage of mature business men, en 


their own subject, in which he made the truly kindergar 


rteli Sueves- 


Weaveon with the 

West they should buy a railroad. In view of incidents of this kind 

is it anything wonderful if what the Springtield Repeblican calls 

“the illiterate workingman” thinks him an authority on eurreney? 

He has replied to Mr. Schurz in a letter of which it need only be 
said that it is less insolent and abusive than the first one. 

The election in Massachusetts promises to be a curious one. The 

| Republicans are confident of being able to elect’ Mr. Rice, and point 


with great satisfaction 
Committee. 


to the reorganization of the State Central 


For some years new this committee, which 


procures 


funds and kindles enthusiasm for the campaign, has been composed 


‘tof 


This year, however, eleven mew 


of small local politicians, nominated by delegates in 
way at the annual convention. 


} . 
OOSe AN 


bers-at-large have been added, from whose exertions and wealth 


al 

| great deal is expected. As the Republican newspapers say, the 
issue in Massachusetts is not a paltry personal issue bet we Rice 
and Gaston, but the question to be decided at the polls is whether 
Republican ideas, principles, aims, and motives are to triumph, or 
those of the party which opposed the war, opposed Lincoln, op- 
posed the abolition of slavery, and are now obliged to give 
‘‘nledges” that they will not re-enslave the African and demand 


the payment of the Confederate debt. The ** record ” of the Demo 


| crats is certainly not very good, but whether the average voter can 


i 


another civilized country in which it would have attracted any pub- | 


lie notice from anybody who had any work to do. 


Here, however, | 


he has been solemnly refuted in the leading newspapers, and by 
Mr. Hugh McCulloch, Mr. Schurz, and finally even by Mr. Charles | 


Bradlaugh, the English agitator. 
ashamed of his task, but excused himself by alleging the pressure 
put on him by friends, who feared the effect of Mr. Phillips’s non- 
sense on the ignorant and unthinking. There is probably some- 
thing in this plea, but then it has to be taken into account that Mr. 
Phillips cannot be silenced, for his trade, in so far as he has one, is 
to talk, and he cannot be overthrown in argument, because he does 
not argue. He has never had much reasoning power, and now has 
almost none. He is probably more unscrupulous than he ever was, 
more reckless in his use of what he calls authorities and in misquo- 


Mr. Schurz was evidently | 


| about 
| customed to interruptions ot industrial 


tation, and at the same time fully as fluent and abusive as he has | 


ever been. He does not understand any system or theory of cur- 
rency, not even Law’s, has little or no acquaintance with financial 
history, and apparently only reads books tu pick out detached sen- 
tences, in order to give sham points or glitter to his paradoxes. Doubt- 
less, he has influence with shoemakers and the rest of the seden- 
tary portion of the working-classes, whose nervous system is de- 
pressed and made morbid by want of exercise; but even this he 


owes in no small degree to the extent to which all classes have of 


late years aided in dissociating rhetoric from morals, knowledge, 
and even common-sense. We allow a man to make a handsome 
living by it, on the simple condition that he shall be * brilliant” 
and “ spicy,” and encourage him to believe that there is something 
finer in talking nonsense on the platform than talking it at the fire- 
side. Mr. Phillips, for instance, attended a meeting of Boston mer- 
chants not long ago, called to consider the best mode of improving 
transportation from that city to the West. 





| of the South strewn with corpses, a 


Everybody present was | 
of course aware that he knew ne more about transportation than ' 


be properly frightened by it is still to be seen. 
Prohibitionists have held a convention and nomi 
ent ticket, as well as the Labor Reformers, 
fragists are to be allowed to vote 


Meanwhile, the 


ated an independ 
Woman-Suf- 
for any the The 
‘arithmetic men ” will probably derive more protit from the preblem 


than any other class. 


While the 


‘ ’ 
one Dicuse, 


economicalls 


The news from the South continues to be 
factory. Everything points now to a 
and half million bales, the largest 
reflect upon the annoying circumstances 
planting and cultivation, we cannot but 
eynics who are always predicting evil 


her 


satis- 


cotton crop of some four 


i 
2a ever raised; and when we 
which have surrounded its 
fee] that the croakers and 
to our country Know little 
At the North are 
or agricultural operations 
other difficulties 
and employed, but we can probably form from these but 


resources or capabilities. we ae- 


from strikes, loekouts, and between employers 
a slight 
estimate of the embarrassment attending the production of a large 
cotton crop while the wholesale slaughter ef the laboring pepulatien 
In Alabama, 


Georgia, and most of the other eotton State: 


by their employers is going on. Mississippi, Louisiana, 
. the brutal and ignor- 
nt whites have been chieilvy occupied during the most eritieal 


) 
«a 


periods of the past cotton year in hunting down and massacring 
the faithful blacks. Congressional committees have found the soil 
nd the United States was forced 
to do something to save the crop by reorganizing the legislature of 
Louisiana. Slaughtered as he has been, however, the faithful negro 
has dragged himself back to the eotton-field, and hoed and planted 
and picked without a murmur. There are few more touching in- 
stances than this on record of the force of habit and attachment to 
the occupations of the past. As an economical feat the production 
of the crop of this vear is probably unsurpassed, and it is curious to 
notice how strikingly the present condition of the South has been 
depicted in the lines of the New England poet (which have been 
thought so unintelligible) exposing the absurdity of the “red 
slayer” who ‘thinks he slays,” and the slain if he “think he be 
slain.” 








Few problems in sociology or politics have of late years received 
s0 much earnest thought and attention from our branch of the 


The 


plan has been tried at ene time or ancther, 
extermination, investigation, corruption, 
rk, and colonization some headway has 
been quite reached. Even General 
ho « t seven vears has devoted a large part 


( iil ‘ mn to the 


subject, is not perfectly satisfied 
The Indian investigating 
rs, e now engaged in writing their report, 

le ted that the problem will be finally solved 
+, we Inust call attention to one pecu- 


th the yu s been made. 


mut a wee i le 
ature of 
fatal eilicient discharge of the duties of any 
administration has on a man’s ofticial 
COrTt spondence between General Grant 
Was retained at the head of the In- 

t of his great skill and fidelity, for six 

, beeause of the utter impossibility of 


eect 
office connect 
eareer. It 


nd Mr. Delans 


terior Departn 


apy 


raonths agains 


} 


etting any one to fill the place. Mr. Saville the in- 
vestigations of mn have entirely exonerated from all 
the charges of ft inst him by Professor Marsh, and | 


he is going t \lr. Smith, whom we know (from let- 
him) to be a staunch friend of 


men now living, is going too. 


rs that we | 


the Indian, and 


e 
] 
Whit is to 


bee t fndian if his friends desert him in 
this way we hard nuit there are evidently some dark points 
about the Indian 
The examinat ( er, the lobby-agent who elaims a 
quarter of the yp at Government financial ageney, be- 
fore the Registrar in } Wednesday week, produced more 
discreditable reve | ears that Cheever lobbied for 
Clews for two vs ‘on the subject with nearly all 
the leading Repu s owing that Clews, as ‘“‘a wise, 


energetic, and trus s*'a liberal friend of the Ad- 
ministration,” ought t e ageney, explaining * the weakness 
of the other hous« ttention to some errors of the 
Barings,” and maint uuld not be proper to give it to 
Morton, Rose & C one of r partners, Sir John Rose, was 
a titled gentleman in | lie then, being further questioned, 
revealed the faet that J Dent, General Grant’s brother-in-law, 
was to have ove- the consideration being * his 

rvices as counsel t .’ and “afterwards he was to aet 
as counsel for the a \ ston,” and the worthy Clews 
‘offered him $25,000 to to New York as eounsel,” but 
he (Cheever) did not ces Dent had ever rendered. 
\ letter of Cheever's ) 1, pressing for payment on the 
ground “that he had hare with him.” It is worth 
notice that the Jam \ I ¢ appears in the 
contract as one cf Cl ‘ t not known to Cheever or to 
anybody else, and cannot be no doubt that the 


ame is a fictitious one, iT t of somebody 


who has good reason tol ‘ ( | y 

We do not know wh | of Regist in Bankruptey 
in the matter of sum ness e, but we do know that 
no investigation of this t ! ill be complete in whieh Mr. 
Gieorge S$. Boutwell is 1 ( dl Phe New York Herald has 
published extracts from 1 person evidently well in- 
tormed, recording inte) \I -eward and Bout- 
well in i871, showing th t e] rhly disapproved of the 
change, and testified stror y to tl nner in which the Barings 
had sustained the Gov he darkest days of the 
war,” and that Boutwell h { them that there was no cause 
of complaint against them, t Was felt necessary to give the 
bu to two Ameri lv ¢ blished in London, 
‘on account of their k Mr. S ral further said that the 


Schuyler, 
of 


orrespondent 


Hartley & Graham, for 84,000,000, in 1262, when an account 


N 


that relating to the proper treatment of the 


f condition of Indian reform, and that is 





ation. 
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refers in another column, was lying unpaid; and he infurmed Mr. 
Washburne during his visit to Paris that he had withdrawn bis 

Habicht, Clews’s partner, when Swedish Consul 
The diary 


exequatur trom Mr. 
in New York, for blockade-running during the war. 
further relates that when the first bills from the Asiatie squadron 
drawn after the change arrived in London, and were aecepted by 
Jay Cooke, MeCullech & Co., they were vainly offered for sale to 
the Bank of England and other banks, and were finally taken by 
the firm itself at nine per cent. discount; the bills of the Barings at 
the same time selling at three anda half per cent. It also adds 
that Mr. Boutwell likewise spoke in high terms of the Barings, and 
said “that he was not responsible for the change.” Thus far, the 
indications are that the Simple-Minded, Sagacious Man at the 
White House, whom all the Republican conventions are eulogizing, 
had more or less te do with bringing it about. 


The Supreme Court at Washington has given a woman-suf- 
frage decision which will set at rest all doubts as to the effect 
of the Fourteenth Amendment on woman’s “right” to the 
ballot. The question presented by the case was, whether the plain- 
tiff, a woman and a citizen of the United States and the State of 
Missouri, has the right to vote in that State, the constitution and 
laws of Missouri to the contrary notwithstanding. The argument 
on her side was that women, being made by the amendment “ citi- 
zens of the United States and of the State wherein they reside,” 
have the right of suffrage us one of the “ privileges and immuni 
ties” of their citizenship which cannot be abridged by the State. 
There is no doubt, the Court says, that women may be citizens, but 
the Amendment did not add suffrage to the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens as they existed at the time of its adoption, and 
suffrage has at no time been one of the necessary incidents of citi- 
zenship. ‘The opinion, delivered by the Chief-Justice, is of course 
conclusive, and what will probably strike most lawyers about it, is 
wonder that the point should ever have been raised. Every one in 
the country knows that the Fourteenth Amendment was not adopted 
for the purpose of giving women the right to vote, and the argu- 
ment made to support the claim is only a shade less puerile than 
that which is made by some women’s-rights agitators from the Fif- 
teenth Amendment abolishing ‘ slavery and involuntary servitude.” 
Considering the crowded condition of the Supreme Court docket, 
and the vast number of really important cases which are delayed by 
such suits as this, it seems as if a more peremptory way of dealing 
with them would be better, and as if giving up precious time to the 
consideration of sueh arguments as we have just referred to might 
possibly lay the Court open to the charge of a ‘delay of justice ” 
provided against by a much older bill of rights than the Fourteeuth 
or Fifteenth Amendment. 


Mayor Wickham has addressed a letter to all the Police Com- 
missioners, recounting charges which have been made against them, 
and asking them to show cause why they should not be removed. 
There has been a sad dearth of news lately ; and we cannot wonder 
at the excitement and interest manifested by the reporters, who 
have been watching for something of the kind since the attack made 
by General Smith on the Commission, when it came out that on 
Friday, shortly before noon, and just before the meeting of the 
board, the Mayor’s messenger had “ delivered a large envelope” to 
Messrs. Voorhis and Disbecker, and that it was believed that Mr. 
Matsell had received a similar one. The color of the envelopes was 
not mentioned, but it is admitted by the Commissioners that 
they were marked “ personal.” Matsell declares that after forty 
years’ faithful service of the city he will never resign without a 
full investigation of the charges against him. The reorganization 
of the Board, and the character of the new appointees, will be a 
pretty gocd test of the virtue of Tammany, as the manipulation of 
the election returns will be in their hands. New York ‘“ polities” 
has reeeived a new illustration during the week from the publica- 
tion of a correspondence between Recorder Hackett and one of the 


























The 


The Recorder is one of the few judges in the 
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Tammany secretaries. 
city who is a terror to evil-doers, and has sueceeded to a certain ex- 


tent in remedying the laxity of the laws by the severity of his sen- 


tences, and has, we believe, kept his court quite clear from politics. 
Last year, however, he received a notification that Tammany would 
supply him with his subordinates in future. ‘To this he replied by a 


peremptory refusal, and having been dropped from the Tammany 


ticket he has been taken up by the Republicans. The other import- 
ant news iu this city is a decision of the Supreme Court putting a stop 
to all dilatory proceedings in the six-million Tweed suit, and direct- 
ing him to answer within a week. He has also been sued in another 
suit, in which bail has been fixed at a million, so that he probably 
pow ‘represents ” in one way and another a larger amount of capi- 
tal than any statesman of the day. We learn frem a published inter- 
view with one of his counsel that they are greatly pleased with the 
order requiring him to answer, and say that their answer will be in 
substance a general denial of ‘‘ the whole story.” 

The price of gold declined during the week 1% per cent., partly 
because of the operations of the Syndicate and partly from specula- 
tive causes; moreover, gold began to arrive from Europe, $761,560 
having come from London, and the equivalent of about $2,000,000 
more having during the week been withdrawn from the Bank of 
England for shipment. The movement, too, as between this city 
and San Francisco has turned in favor of New York, and it is con- 
fidently estimated that at least £600,000 per week will be sent here 


from the San Francisco banks and bankers. Continued shipments 


from London are expected, as they entered into the calculations of 


the Bank of England directors when, last Thursday, they advanced 
the minimum discount-rate of the Bank to 2} per cent. London, 
however, is losing gold not only to New York but to Holland, and 
particularly Germany; and there is reason for expecting that the 
Bank directors will find it necessary to advance their rate mueh 
further in the next sixty days. Foreign exchange continues fever- 
ish and fitful here, on account of the difficulties growing out of 
the small stock of gold in New York. 
have so far been removed that they must be classed as an embar- 
rassment rather than an obstacle to the export trade. The money 
market is hardening, and lenders on call are generally getting 
At noon on Saturday the value of $100 currency 


These difficulties, however, 


4 per cent. 


Was $85 (2. 


The English question of the last weck is a little “tiff” between 
the Queen and the publie—the first, we believe, that has ever oc- 
curred—arising out of the sinking of the Mistletoe yacht by the royal 
steamer Alberta in the Solent, when three lives were lest. Whe: 
the first coroner’s jury, which afterwards disagreed, was sitting, the 
Queen wrote a letter to Prince Leiningen, the captain of the 
steamer, and whose conduct was therefore at that moment the sub- 
ject of judicial investigation, expressing her great satisfaetion with 
the way in which he and bis subordinates had behaved at the time 
of the accident, and this letter he, by permission, read aloud and 
published. This was at the time considered an act of considerable 
indiscretion on Her Majesty’s part, but it drew forth no comment. 
The jury came to no decision, though they simply diflered as to 
the degree of blame which should be cast on the olficers of the reyal 


vacht. A second inquest was held on another body, and in this 
case a verdict was rendered directly censuring these officers for 


going at too high a rate of speed in a narrow and crowded channe}, 
and for keeping an insufficient lookout. Indeed, it appeared clearly 
from their own defence that they went as fast as they could, and 
that they had no continuous lookout, and, as to the Mistletoe, took 
it for granted, net as rules ef the sea require, that she weuld hold 
on her course, but that she would sheer off and make way 
steamer; and they insinuated that she had approached the steamer 
for the purpose of obtaining a view of the Queen, which the 
solemnly denied on oath, and for which in fact there appeared to be 
no foundation except the belief or knowledge of the Queen's officers 
that other vachts had done so on former Tl 


for the 


owner 


ocearions. The Queen 
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then, after the verdict was rendered, caused a letter to be written 


to the president of the Cowes Yacht Club, expressing her desire tha 
members of the club should be warned in pproachin year 
the royal yachts for the sake of getting View of the Q \s8 
this implied that this practice not only « ‘d, but had ing 
to do with the loss of the Jsstlefoe, in ie of the evid ind 
seemed a sort of defiance of the verdict of the jury, it has eauseda 
great deal of public irritation, and has called out much discussion 
in the papers as to the proper limits of royal expressions of fe: 

and opinion on topies of the day. The relations of royalty to the 
state are now delicate, and rest so much on mere sentiment and 
mere understanding that slight things become impertant. A 

rious illustration of the courtier state of mind was afforded in the 


announcement in the Court Journal that 
Peel,” whose sister had been lost, and who had herself been dragwed 
half-drowned on board the royal yacht. 
seemed a simple act of humanity, but to the Li 
men in Waiting it doubtless was an event 
history. 


“the Queen spoke to Mi 


lo the outside world this 
dies aha Crentie 


Which would ticure in 


The Ministry in England have got into another scrape not unhke 


the Plimsoll affair. The Admiralty has issued a cireular letter of 
instruction to the commanding officers of war-vessels cruising in 
the waters of slaveholding countries, with regard to th t 


of slaves which may take refuge on board. They are 
slaves must “not be misled into the belief that 


liberty by getting under the British tlag”: that slaves ma 


permanently received on board any deseription of ship under the 
British tlag, except to save their lives, for otherwis ® practieal 


result would be, ‘‘in the first instance, to encourage and as 
breach of the law of the eountry, 


breaking that law.” 


and, next, t 
In foreign ports and harbors, too 


must not be allowed to remain on board atier it has be } ved 
that he is legally a slave; and if on the high seas a slave escapes on 
beard a British ship, he must, when the latter returns within the 
territorial limits of the country to which the ship trom which he 
has escaped belongs, be surrendered on demand being mad \s 


ull this is a complete reversal et the policy purst 


navy ever since Lord Manstfield’s decision in the Somerset e¢: 
and is almost certainly opposed to the principles of law laid down 
by the English courts in a long course of decisions, the cireular has 
excited the greatest indignation, and will undoubtedly have to be 
withdrawn. For instanee, a slave getting on board an English ship 
on the high seas becomes or is free, ipso facto, by well-sett] 

The Admiralty, therefore, can give the commanding « ne 
wuthority to surrender him subsequently as a slave. 


’ to at,) | 
a crouutes Is cbt 


The oply new feature in the Herzegovi 
} 
i 


ance of a letter from the Sultan to the G d Vizier anno 0 

that there must be reforms in that proviin ommanding the tax- 

gatherers to stop extertion and cruelty, and the judg top 
Phe se » Skuy 


taking bribes and rendering unjust decisio 


shina, or assembly, has, as already announced I! 
ef peace or war in the hands of the Prince by a majority ef 71 to 


i3; so there will certainly be no interference in that Guarter. and it 
is just as certain that there will be none in any other. But it Lid 
that though the Turkish Government has escaped this time, i 

well aware that the present régime in its western provinces cannot 
be allowed tolast. The attempts at reform made during the last 


where, but in Bosnia 
the number and 


exactions are even 


thirty vears have not produced much effect any 
than 


fierceness of the Mohammedan landlords, whose 


and Herzegovina less elsewhere owing to 


more dreadful than those of the state. An effort will now be made 
with a large military force to introduce a better state of things, but 
With such a civil service as that of Turkey it is sure to fail. The 


Petersburg, as 


insurrection, futile 


prevalent impression in Vienna, Berlin, and St. 


well as in Paris and London, is that the 


it has proved, has revealed clearly that the Turkish Empire is 


near its end. No one now pretends that it has anv future. 





PAO The 
= 
COMMERCIAL HONOR 

MHERE is a widelv-received and by no means unjustifiable opinion, 
| either th large number of the ree res were unnecessary, 
or that a large number of those who failed m th paid, had thes 
chosen, better dividends to their creditor It is said—though of 
course it cannot be said with anything like certainty or aecuraey 

that it is ne uncommon thing for persons who have been making 
1 good deal of money for many vears past, and have drawn out 
the profits of their firm and invested them on their own individual 


account, to throw up their business when they find it unprofitable, 


offer their creditors a composition made up of the few remaining 


assets of the partnership, and then retire and live 
begin anew on their private fortunes, which they treat as if they 


handsomely, or 


are not and ought not to be affeeted by their commercial liabilities. 
Whatever be the nature of the process, it is certain that bankruptey 
has now few terrors for business men; that the name 
not surrounded by the dismal concomitants with which the literature 
of the Old World has made us familiar; that to many of our traders 
means not ruin but relief, not but a diminution of 
care, and is not by any means attended with permanent loss of 


among us Is 


it an increase 
credit. 

Some of those whe are commenting on it are, however, making 
a mistake in supposing that this state of things is anything new, or 
is a special product of the present crisis, or argues any recent or 
serious deterioration of commercial morals. On the contrary, men’s 
readiness to failand the slightness of the reprobation with which fail- 
ureis visited, have been a striking feature in American commercial his- 
tory ever since the beginning of the century ; and they took their rise 
not in any special depravity in our traders, but in the economic condi- 
tion of the country. One of their most prominent causes has been the 
constant effort to substitute paper-money for gold and silver, which 
began in colonial times and has lasted down to our day, and which 


necessarily, owing to the number and variety of the schemes resorted | 


to, gave business an aleatory character, and made unfortunate and 
inevitable failures so common as to render the distinction between 
them and voluntary or fraudulent failures very hard to make. 
Another has been the stimulus given to speculation by the settlement 
of the West, 
boats, and diffused and often justified the most extravagant hopeful- 
ness with regard to the future, and made it very difficult to decide 
whether a bankrupt had been trading on rational or chimerieal 
expectations. Another still has been that disinelination to cry over 
spilt milk which is so marked a feature in the national tempera- 
ment, and is doubtless a neeessary preduct of a long and successful 
struggle with the and diftieulties of colonial life in a 
country. An American is restrained from making a great fuss over 
his debtor’s bankruptey, and enquiring curiously into its causes, by 


which 


trials new 


much the same philosophy which forbids his sitting down in despair 
if his house is burnt down or if he loses his fortune. He regards the 
failure of those with whom he deals as one of the calamities of life 
The 
debtor may be dishonest, but he is unwilling to spend time investi- 
eating him. 
his own time has become, so he lets him run, and thanks God he is 
To make a great noise over him, and see whether a 
him, thinks im- 


which he is sorry for, but has no time to weep or swear over. 
The more he has lost by him, the more precious 


rid of a knave. 
be extracted from he 
prudent as well as unmanly. 

The moral duty of hunting down the fraudulent bankrupt sits 
lightly on him, too, partly beeause of the difficulty, which we have 
already mentioned, of drawing the line between honest anticipation 


few dollars more cannot 


} 
} 


| deceive. 


rin vigorously after the invention of steam- | 


Nation. 


and reckless or knavish speculation in a state of business which | 


was at best highly speculative ; and partly because of the strong 
f moral as well as other supe- 
riority to one’s neighbors which came in with the Jeffersonian De- 
The hostility to all forms of social and political supe- 
riority could hardly last long without producing more or less hos- 
Men became as chary 


disinclination to assume a position ¢ 
mocrac Vv. 


tility to all claims 


to moral superiority also. 


at > . e ° — ° ° . 
about saving or thinking that they were holier than their neighbors 
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as about saying or thinking that they were more valuable socially 
or politically; and getting into a rage over one’s neighbor’s trans- 
ons is necessarily an assumption of greater holiness. It is 
tiuntumount to saying that, under the same circumstances, you 
would not have done the same thing, which is something a good 
Democrat does not like to say. The work of moral reprobation and 
denunciation therefore became largely professional work. It was 
done in the pulpit, and as long as aimed at an abstraction called 
“the sinner” or “ the corruptionist ” was not resented, but anybody 
who attempted to direct it against A or B was apt to be accused of 
giving himself airs. 

And then the sentiment of equality brings with it a strong sym- 
pathy with the trials of life, and a strong sense of one’s own exposure 
to them, which make an American unwilling to sit in judgment on 
a man with whom life has not gone well, and who, whether by folly 
or fault, has failed in doing the thing he set out to do. The bank- 
rupt, it is true, may be more of a knave than anything else, but 
popular feeling is, on the whole, readier to have many knaves pros- 
per than to press hard on one honest man when in difficulties. So 
that, in one way or another, our bankrupts get on very well; and 
the more dishonest they are, the better for them, as creditors are 
almost invariably willing, and have been willing for a long time, 
to aecept their statements as to what they can pay. The good old 
stories of the man who said “he always paid twenty-five cents on 
the dollar,” and of the man who said his assets would produce that 
amount for his creditors and ‘that if they did not he would make 
it up out of his own pocket,” are not by any means stories produced 
by the late panie or by the war or paper-money. They are at 
least fifty vears old, and draw their humor from a state of morality 
which is older still. And yet it must not be inferred from the light- 
ness with which bankruptcy is and has long been regarded among 


us that commercial dishonesty is more prevalent here than in 
Europe. On the comparative honesty of the two regions the statis- 


tics of failures or compositions with creditors would afford us little 
or no information, and, in fact, this is a matter which might 
well be used as an illustration of the way imperfect statistics may 
To ascertain the condition of morals in a trading commu 

nity, we have not only to examine the lists of those who do not pay 
their debts, but to ascertain the extent to which credit is granted 
on mere character or parole assertions. There is no question what- 
ever that itis thus granted here four or five times more freely than in 
England or on the European continent ; that a young man starting in 
business here finds it four or five times easier to borrow capital than 
he would find it in London or Paris or Berlin; and a man of any 
age, who has broken down, ten times easier to obtain help and en- 
couragement in beginning anew. The amount of business done- 

that is, of money and goods parted with—in American trade on mere 
impressions or on general confidence in human nature, would proba- 
bly appall an English or German banker or wholesale dealer, even 
in the present reckless days. In fact, the very peculiarities of tem- 
perament, whether we call them virtues or defects, which make an 
American loath to deal hardly with a bankrupt, make him ready to 
give credit without much enquiry or on unsatisfactory evidence of 
good faith. The temptations, therefore, to which a man of easy vir- 
tue is exposed in this country are very great, far greater than those 
with which his European brother has to contend. In the first place, 
he gets funds with far less difficulty and on a shorter and more doubt- 
ful “record”; in the next, he knows in case he fails the penalty will 
not be serious. It will probably not strip him of all he has, or in- 
volve rigid enquiry into his mode of doing business, or injure his re- 
putation among his friends. But even if it does, he has the habit of 
changing his abode, or is used to the spectacle of frequent migra- 
tion, and has a vast continent before him where, without encounter- 
ing ‘‘ new skies” or “strange vegetation,” and under the shelter of 
his own flag, he may try his fortune once more. Considering, 
in short, the conditions of trade among us, and the strange 
elements which enter into our population, the great variety in edu- 
cational antecedents which mark it, and the numerous differences 
in its standards of morality, the wonder is that the American Bank - 














The 


rupt is as honest as he is. That he should so often pay twenty- 
five cents on the dollar, and should so frequently of late have 
shown a disposition to concede even thirty-three and one-third, we 
look upon indeed as a remarkable proof of his magnanimity and 
tender-heartedness. He need not pay over tive cents, and could by 
a little firmness make ten cents seem liberal. Under these cireum- 
stances, there is to us something infinitely pathetie in the care with 
which he invariably leaves some assets for his creditors to sit on and 
appraise. There is something, too, very touching in the way in 
which the creditors turn them over and contemplate them, as if they 
really were all that a sternly virtuous and eminently prudent and 
heroic man could have saved out of the wreck of his enterprises, and 
in which they clap him on the back, after he has agreed to pay his 
dividend, and wish him success in his new ventures. 


Oct. 14, 1875] 


THE MEETINGS AT THE HAGUE. 

HE recent meetings at the Hague of the two associations for the 
consideration and reform of international law, do not seem to 
have been as productive of practical results as could have been 
wished. We say as could have been wished, for, in the case of a 
meeting of jurists, philanthropists, and reformers who expect by 
their deliberations to produce results in practical affairs, the suspi- 
cion and disfavor which failure brings with it tell with an unfortunate 
effect upon the referms advocated by them, whether good or bad, 
and, by a natural reaction, upon reforms and reformers in gene- 
ral. The conferences at the Hague would perhaps have been more 


valuable had they been confined to the members of one body of 


reformers only; but, as there has been a double series, one held by 
the Institute of International Law, and the other by what is known 
as the Association for the Reform and Codification of International 
Law, the general difficulties of any agreement on the disputed 
points of the law of nations seem to have been gratuitously in- 
creased by the absence of any final authority capable of arriving at 
a settled decision, even of a theoretical character. The great difti- 
culty with the reform of international law is the absence of what 
lawyers call a sanction, or, in other words, a penalty for the non- 
enforcement of its rules regularly enforced by some competent 
tribunal. As if to parody this defeet, we find the Institute and the 
Association entering with full sovereign powers on the reformatory 
field, very much as two sovereign states do on the actual field: both 
with equal powers and rights, both founded at about the same 
time, both seeking to reform international law, both holding annual 
meetings in the same places about the same time, and neither 
the final right to decide anything. It is all well 
enough as long as they agree, but if they differ, who is to 


possessing 


decide between them? The Institute has adopted in the | 
main the ‘three rules” of the Treaty of Washington. As 
to whether the Association agrees to this we are still left in 


doubt, which is not at all cleared away by the fact that the two 
governments which adopted them have never yet been able to agree 
upon their meaning, while two or three of the Continental powers 
are understood to be opposed to them, exeept on conditions which 
to maritime powers would be inadmissible. Again, the new war 
code brought forward by Russia (the object of which is to place 
Providence definitively on the side of the heaviest battalions, by out- 
lawing, and placing beyond the pale of moral approval, all partisan 
levies and irregular troops which have the audacity to take arms 
for the defence of their country against a foreign invader armed and 
equipped in the orthodox manner) has been approved by the Insti- 
tute but apparently rejected by the Association, while the English 
members of the Institute have protested against a resolution in favor 
of the general inviolability of merchant vessels in time of war, on 
the ground chiefly that on land an inyading enemy has, in the right 
of “requisition,” a means of plunder and oppression compared with 
which the right to capture merchant vessels is a mere bagatelle— 
and that this right of requisition is by recent practice firmly estab- 
lished, and will be very likely, in the next European war, to play 
a part hitherto undreamt of in deciding the contest. Of the two, 
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ation. ae 


the Association holds itself out as the praciical 
and vet, beyond the passage of a resolution * rejoicing: in the 
that so many national legislatures have * 


that the Association has aceom- 


saneti 
arbitration,” we eannot make out 


plished anything. 


It is not, however, for the purpose of discussing unsettled pon 
in the law of nations that we now refer to the meetings at thr 
Hague and their failure, but to eall attention to the fallacy whieh 
usually underlies such attempts, and will always be apt to lead to 
such failures. The mistake which the philanthropists, jurists, and 
reformers who are now engaged upon this subject make ev 


seem resolutely determined to close their eyes 
nations really is. They always approach the subject as if if were 
body of rules, generally admitted, recognized, and acted: upon, bul 
which, through the merest inadvertence, our ancestors. h 

lected to provide any means of enforcing. 
at all, in the sense in which the 
though it is, in the old-fashioned phraseology of Blackst: 


’ , ly \ *\ ’ , 
It is. however, la) 


familiar to us, because 


word is 


‘rule of action prescribing what is right and prohibiting what 
is wrong,” it is not a rule of action issued by any one as a2 
mand who has power at his back sutlicient to entorce his « 
mands. It has no legislatures, no statutes, no courts, vo she 
no posse comitatus. It is merely a body of opinion and custem 
which has grown up through the modern intercourse ef nations, 


non-enforcement, 


which has no sanction or penalty attached to its 
except the public opinion of civilized mankind. The rules of inte 

national law which are laid down in Grotius or Wheaton have grown 
up with the gradual rise of modern states 
of morals and manners; and down to within a 


attempt whatever has been made to invent or prepare in cau 


and the amelioration 
recent period no 
beforehand international rules, and then persuade nat 
them as being in themselves intrinsically good and * advaneed.” 
The gradual change from the barbarities of medieval warfare 
humanity of the modern battle-field, with its hospital-tents and 


sanitary commissions and scientific surgery, has come from the 
general amelioration of manners and the general disappearance of 
cruelty and bleodthirstiness. The modern recognition of the right 


of expatriation has come from the modern custom ef emigration 
’ 
i 


indueed by the general introduction of safety and ease in travelling 
and the opening of new countries to settlement, and to the same 


cause we may perhaps attribute the disappearance of the onee hotly- 
contested s‘ right of search,” which,on abstract grounds, is as right 
to-day as it ever Was. 


or as wrong Phe modern opposition te 


vateering, the disappearance of the right to poison wells and eloth- 
ing, humane treatment of 


general increase in the spirit of humanity. just 


the prisoners, have all come from a 
as distineth 
immense development of the rights of neutrals has come from the 
immense extension of modern commerce. 
of international law, as they have arisen. have grown gradually 


of a changed condition of facts and the application of an impreved 


In other words, the rules 
out 
cdoctrine of 


system of morality to those facts. The tundamental 


international law—the equality of sovereign states—without which 
the science, as it is called, would have no existence, would yet be 
unknown to the profeundest thinker on such subjects, were it not 
that this equality began as an actual fact, and was merely reeog- 


nized as a faet by those who first began to consider the rights and 
duties of nations. 

International law is, indeed, nothing more than a publie branch 
of morals, and the same general body of opinion is the only final 
authority in one as in the other. 
recognized as somewhat of an absurdity for a body of distinguished 
clergymen, leading fathers of families, and editors to get together 
and hold a convention for the study and reform of morals over the 
world. Yet there is really much greater reason why this should be 
done than that a number of jurists and philanthropists should under- 
take to amend and codify the law of nations. It would be 
ning at the fountain-head of all reform, and would immediately and 
directly affect international law, without the necessity of Vattel’s 
“falling on any one’s toes.” A convention in mediaval times 


Now, in ethies it would be at once 


begin - 





The 


N 


— 

h ould have discussed the question whether it was necessary 
{ unto others as we would be done by, and got the world to 
tl conclusions, would have made the custom of sacking 
of war an absolute impossibility; and a convention 
hould have formally adopted the love of one’s neighbor as 
the b of verations, and secured its ratification 
ite by the ding medieval governments, would have sent 
el ohal law forging ahead, so that Wheaton would probably 
have been written ea nthe N\Vth century, and there would be, 
his t hardly any open questions left in the “ scienee,” except 
erh re and there sueha one as, for instance, whether it is 
ble to use deceit for the concealment of military operations, 
or whether it is fair to take advantage of superior force on the field 
of battle. No such attempt as this was ever made, because, in 
those modest days, ii had not occurred to any one that, by putting 
the cart where the horse ought to be, the progress of civilization 

would be at all advanced. 

To put the matter in another way—the persons upon whom in- 
ternational law is brought to bear are governments and their ser- 
vant Governments, and their ministers, and generals, and am- 
bassadors, and consuls require to keep them in order very strong 
forces, inasmuch as they are very powerful themselves. Thus far | 
only two things have been found sufficiently strong to affeet them— 


Now, it is the intention 
of the philosophers and professors who have taken the matter in 
hand to do away with the first and substitute for it arbitration, and 
of course, if this is to be done, the power of the only remaining substi- 


war and, in modern times, publie opinion. 


tute must be very much increased in order to render it at all effectual. 
There are, to be sure, some subjects on which civilized mankind has 
made up its mind so thoroughly that no government can resist it. 
The slave-trade, for instance, could not be revived in Europe or 
America by any government, however strong. But on the great 
number of topies of international law there is no such agreement, 
and it is precisely such unsettled points as these that the professors 


and jurists meet to discuss. On these there is no public opinion, 
and the settlement arrived at amounts to nothing more than the 
individual sentiment of a number of publie-spirited gentlemen. 
That such men as Gortehakoff and Bismarck, or General von 


To 
take a Russia has proposed a new war code which 
rules out of any future wars all irregular troops. It makes no sort 
of difference whether this is approved or disapproved by any associa- 


Moltke, will be governed by their decision is simply a delusion. 
single instance : 


tion or number of associations, because the first country which finds 
No government having a large 
men be turned let us 
on being invaded, throw up its hands 
that the 49th rule of the 3d article 
from them! If we onls 
but will, on the contrary, drill every 
min it can find, and The abolition of privateering, 
it will be remembered, broke down on the very first oeeasion—the war 


> 
‘ 


it inconvenient 
of 
inute-men,” will, 
“What a] 


‘Miles’s code prevents us 


will disregard it. 


number able-bodied who ean 
into ‘1 
and exclaim, 


of Dr. 


Say 


ity 
using 
could use them, we might beat ”; 
beat if it can. 
ely llion 


of the | 


on which it became important for a government to 


use privateers ; 


laid down at Paris in 1856, seems likely to disappear in the first 


and the rule of “free goods, free ships,” solemnly 


war in which a maritime power is engaged. 

If there were any signs in polities of a disposition on the part of 
the leading modern powers to abandon the resort to force as the 
ultimate method of deciding international disputes, this would be 
pretty clear evidence of a distinct change in the condition of public 
e t. It might then fairly be said that, the world being about 
to enter upon a period of peace and good-will, the settlement of all 
dii 1 the reconciliation of all conflicting interests must 
b ! | Mout by « ion, by agitation, by congresses and 
ions for the reform of international law. But there are no 
SI] ns. On the contrary, all the faets point the other way. 
With an exception of the United States, which is fortunate enough 
to | lated by its position fpom the rest of the world, all the chief 


modern powers are exhausting their energies and ingenuity in pre- 
parations for war on a gigantic seale; and these preparations are 
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ation. 


made in such away and on such a seale as to make war in the 
future much more popular and general than ever before. In the 
last there is true, standing armies, but now all 

a standing army. The active minds, too, of the 
upon the problem of doing away with 


century were, it 


Europe is most 
present day are engaged, not 
war, but of making war more terrible by overwhelming combina- 
tions, while a great part of the inventive genius for which the age 
instead of on turning 
devoted to the diseovery and perfection of new 


Under these cireumstances, the notion that thi 


is so celebrated, being bent swords into 
plougbshares, is 
war. 
is any tendency among nations to submit themselves to an interna- 
ional code, or that if they did they would abide by it, is absurd. 
We say all this without the slightest desire to throw cold water 
on attempts to reform international law. But, in the main, any im- 
provement which does not have hehind it an immense weight of pub- 


lic opinion will necessarily be nugatory, because the force on its side 


engines of re 


| 


will be insignificant by the side of the selfish and interested forces 
against it. The growth of public opinion must be slow, and agita- 
tion of it may be overdone. The danger of associations for the 
reform of international law is that, having no power except what 
they may derive from the support of governments, they will, instead 
of guiding, be guided, and, like so many other bodies organized for 
public purposes, will end by being “‘ captured ” by some of the very 
governments which undertake to support them. ‘The great interest 
shown by Russia in these conferences, together with her remarkable 
professions of humanity and philanthropy, point, it has been said, 
in this way, and we fear that a suspicion of this kind will be likely 
to do the same kind of harm to the cause that suspicion of the 
“capture” of reformers by the “ ecorruptionists” does in domes- 
tic politics. 


THE CERTOSA OF PAVIA, 
Dion, September 24. 

THE history of Italy has never been so well told as by Sismondi. The 
title he gave his work was ‘The History of the Italian Republics.’ 
But the Italian Republics had little in themselves of true republican instita- 
tions or principles. I have always thought that the history of Italy would 
be more living, more true, more dramatic, if it were condensed in a series 
of histories of some remarkable families. Take, for instance, the Medici in 
Florence. How can the history of Florence be better told than by showing 
the progress and the downfall of the great family which, sprung from an 
apothecary’s shop, rose so high finally that it could put the French flerrs-de- 
lys on its coat-of-arms, together with the round pills which still spoke of its 


modest beginning ? Such histories of great races would be also the history 
of art, for the memory of the Medici can never be severed from the magni- 
ficent work of Michael Angelo in Florence. The Visconti are another and 
perhaps aneven more extraordinary typical family. Their lives would illus- 
trate the history of Italy better than dry accounts of facts, battles, and 
treaties. Tlistory, thus written in the biographical form, would not only 
give us the true value of the Darwinian theory in the field of human 
thought and action, it would really represent the siate ef Italy after the 
Middle Ages, when, in the absence of any great centralizing power, indivi- 
dual thought and action became predominant. 

I look in vain in history for such a patron of art as this Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, who planned and executed three monuments like the Duomo of 
Milan, the Certosa of Pavia, the Great Hospital of Milan. How could he 
find the means to undertake such gigantic works ? He must have spent 
untold sums of money in order to realize his admirable dreams. 
looking a few days ago, at Turin, at the manuscripts of the library, which 


I was 


used to be the Royal Library when Turin was the capital of Piedmont. 
Among tae manuscripts bought by Charles Albert there is one made for 
It is 
At a public 
Visconti was a cevotee 
and will find 


Nothing can exceed the original beauty of the Cettosa of 


this same Gian Galeazzo which is the gem of the library. most 


exquisite, 
sale such a beok would now fetch a fabulous price. 


and contains as many as three hundred miniatures. 


of art, an inspirer ; wherever he looked you some chef- 


‘ “uy 9 


which mav be said to be his work, as he was in constant communication 
with the artists who planned and executed it. It was the fashion for all 


the creat families to have a sort of Saint Denis. The Dukes of Burgundy 
had their Chartreuse outside of Dijon, where their magnificent tombs were 


under the guard of the friars. The Dukes of Milan had their Saint Denis 
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near Pavia. The Visconti were originally the lords of Pavia. Gian | sand by its long, pointed nose and by the pointed beard. Visconti sleeps 
Galeazzo made a donation to the Church of a part of the park of Mirabello, | under the vault of 2» monument which has six bas-reliefs, represent { 
the same in which was fought, later, the famous battle of Pavia, where principal events of his life. The artisis who achieved 1 1 ‘ 
Francois I., after a long struggle, was obliged to surrender. He Jaid the | Amadeoof Pavia, Giacomo della Porta. and Cris R ! | } 
first stone of the new church in 1596, and in his will, written in Melegnano | gems are two doors leading from the eentral par t} ! ! 
in 1402, he confirmed his donation. and into the new sacristy ; one has the medallions of 1D ; 

It is very easy to go to the Certosa from Milan ; the railway brings you | on it, and the other bears the medallions of their seven wives, | 

in less than an hour to a station called the Certosa ; ten minutes’ walk | there are two magnificent marble walls on each e 
brings vou then along the high wall of the convent to a curious door, | walls are sculptured, and represent many subjects, w 
covered with frescoes, which are not quite defaced yet, though they have | divisions, similar to the superposed stories of a hou The beaut f 
Jost much of their original freshness, This door leads into a sort of gallery, | of these marble pictures, for they are really pictures, is truly ex sord . 
which is also covered with frescoes. There are two of great beauty, which How much more there is to admire—the font at which the priests v ) 
are the work of Bernardino Luini. It is impossibie not to recognize at once | their hands before saving mass, the doors issuing from the church into th 
the works of this painter, who forms with Leonardo da Vinci a school | two long cloisters, the cloisters themselves with their terra-cotta ornam 
remarkable for some permanent traits, such as the ideality and mysterious | From these cloisters (there are two, one small and the other very la 
character of the faces, a peculiar method in shading them which produces a | see the architecture of the church to great advantage. Tow sit 
sort of semi-chiaroscuro, the great nobility and distinction of the attitudes, | beautiful it appears! There are stories of arcades rising o1 bev 
and the simplicity of the draperies. There is great pleasure in arriving at | other ; the materials of this part are simple—vyou see nothing but the 4 
such a close acquaintance with a painter as to be able to say at once, when | of the stone or the chalk, and the red of the bricks and the terra-cott 
you see one of his works, This belongs to him. You ean hardly form such } the smiling sun casts charming shadows, and the whole scene 1 
an acquaintance out of Italy. Luini and Leonardo must be studied in | seribable harmony. The friars allowed us to take luncheon in one 
Lombardy, as Bellini, Veronese, and Tintorello in Venice. Borgognone | yooms of the buildings which surround the great square leadir 
eannot be known out of the Certosa of Pavia. This great man, born at facade. We had brought our provisions from Milan, as there is no inn near 
Fossano, and known under the names of Ambrogio da Fossano or of Bor- | the Certosa. ‘Through the open windows we could the radiant f 
gognone (which was evidently only a surname), was at the same timea | with its delicate ornaments and its mysti \ Nothin ’ ’ 
painter and an architect. Asa painter he was not without merit ; he has a | g place speaks of the vanity of things, nothing of death, uot 
certain dryness ; but his color is good and his drawing full of energy and | the tomb of Gian Galeazzo. There is too much beauty in this abou 
of life. His best pictures are to be seen in the various chapels of the Church | of art. The poor friar alone, with his emaciated face, he w \ 
of the Certosa ; the best, in my opinion, is one representing Saint Syrus, the | speaks of death. I had the same impressions in the ( sa of 1 Dukes 
first Bishop of Pavia. Borgognone painted a great quantity of the frescoes | of Burgundy. Of all the tours which I have made in Italy, I ret ‘ 
which cover the vaults of the church, but he surpassed himself when he | few which have given me as much satisfaction as this visit to the Certosa of 
drew the plans of the celebrated fagade, which is one of the gems} Pavia. The place is so solitary that a few hours spent in it are lik 7. 
of the artistic world. When you pass the great porch and enter the | into the past ages. I returned with regret to Milan and its busy stres 5 
huge court, the facade rises before you, and you are struck at once by the | new statues of Cavour, and its noisy gallery, where all the inhabitants 
beauty of its proportions, the elegance of its windows, the majesty of the | to congregate every day—a pandemonium of noise, smoke, newspapers i 
principal door, Time has thrown a sort of pink tinge (by decomposing the | yulgar shops ; and I wondered, as I was lounging in the evenit ( 
iron, I suppose) over the beautiful Carrara marble of which the whole fagade | inevitable areade, whether anybody in the crowd had in him the soul of a 


is made. The monotony of the white color is broken by the shadows, by 
many incrustations of precious stones, red and green porphyries, and the 
little bronze here and there. The 
more you approach, the more you are struck by the richness and abundance 
of the details ; 


medallions which have been stuck 


but the great art of the architect is shown in the fact that 
the details never destroy the character of the whole : they never conceal the 
style of the monument. 

No description can do justice to the marvellous beauty of this sculptured 
facade ; it is a worid of its own. The eye, wherever it looks, falls on what 
might be called a picture in stone, and each of these pictures has the grace 
of a Fra Angelico. You are struck everywhere by the curious contact of 
Christian beauty and of pagan recollections. This fagade marks the very 
beginning of the Renaissance, the time when Italy married the Sibyls to the 
prophets, when she took pride in all the memories of antiquity without 
ceasing to be Catholic. In some medallions in stone you see scenes which 
may be called purely Roman, naked forms of men struggling, and so on; 
while in others the human form is still enveloped in the costumes of the 
Renaissance. <A series of medallions, quite on the lower part of the monu- 
ment, represents the series of the Roman warriors and emperors. 1 can 
hardly insist enough on this curious collision of classie memories and of 
Christian and ideal aspirations, as this marriage is characteristic of the 
school of art which produced in Italy the finest works. There are de- 
fects in what came before, other defects in what came afterwards : all 
perfect during the time of this curious union. The facade, in all its 
charming details, is, as I have said, a whole world. How many men have 
worked at it—Antonio Amadeo of Pavia : Marco Agrate ; Agostino Busti, 
called Bambaia ; Cristoforo Solari: the admirable Giacomo 


} 
Is 


della Porta, 
one of the greatest sculptors of all times ; Cristoforo Romano, and others, 
Whoever would have at a glance a correct view of the Alps need only go 


to Chamounix and to Zermatt. Whoever wonld see the genius of t) 


ie 

Italian Renaissance in all its perfection, need only stop an hour before the 
facade of the Certosa. 

Inside of the church there are some parts which are also, so to speak, 


gems of the Renaissance inserted in the gar 
ture, 


m 
ai} 


of the ancient architee- 
There is, first of all. the tomb of Gian Galeazzo: 


famous ; it is all in white marble. 


ent 
this tomb is very 
The stern face of the great warrior- 
artist has not been much flattered ; you would recognize it amongst a thou- 





Gian Galeazzo. 


Correspondence. 


DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO, 





To tHe Eprtor or THe Nation: 

SIR: 

“It ought to be . . disgraceful and ridiculous in our dav and 
generation for a grown man to go about ; trving to persuade people 
that good money could be manufactured by a printing-press 

* The impossibility of dispensing with gold and silver as a measure of 
value ought to be by this time settied as one of thi fact 
which are only questioned in lunatic asylums.”—Nalton, Sept. 30, 1875, 

I doubt not that sagacious men quite generally agrees to oppose further 
inflation of our * legal-tender” curreney, but Tam not yet able to aecept 
all the propositions by which the Nation and other strong writers lead up 
to and fortify this conclusion. 1 write as an enquirer, however, not as a 
controversialist. 

Does not a valid distinction lie between a measure of value, like gold, 
and legal tender 2? Agreeing that gold is the measure of value that has at- 
tained an almost world-wide acceptance, does it follow that gold should 
therefore be the only legal tender, and that all currencies or other debt-cer- 
tificates of whatever kind should be ‘* redeemable in gold” only ? 1 detect 


circles 


in the general flow of commerce phenomena which T will call closed 


—?.e., circles of exchange within which the same curreney may revolve for 


ever, independently of gold. Such circies are, indeed, little short of count- 
less. Some of them are very small, as, for instance, the dealings of a 
gcrocer with his milkman: the grocer taking five dollars’ worth of miik- 
tickets and crediting the milkman accordingly, and the milkman redeeming 
his tickets in milk—gold meanwhile serving the use of a measure. both of 
the groceries and the milk 

Am I safe in asserting that wherever a closed circle like this can le 


as legal tender ?- True, 


demonstrated there is need of neither gold nor silver 
if either party die and the business be wound up by strangers, then mut 


come in an outside currency. But so long as the milkman and the grocer 
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with equal fidelity. What remains to be discovered is how 
site tones a wire will transmit, or, in other words, how many 


h of a different pitch, can be employed. But an invention 


y, We may say, multiplies by sixteen the wire mileage not of a 


of the world, is certainly worthy of mention at the next 


e British Association. 


frequently reproached for the slenderness of its dramatic 


it we do not believe that all Europe can show a greater curio- 


play just published in this city by F. W. Cl 


Drama of the Disunited States of North America. By Joseph 





m Casale Monferrato,’ has five pages of dedication to t 


1y dear sons John and Charles,” followed by ten pages of 
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‘the despotic draft, Act II.; Act III., the desertion of Charles ; a 
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rv | ! \ lent 
1 for valuable in M- 
1 My ! ‘ I Ma 
tol } hW + her t G dins 
" elderly, vy ! mel Lose 
mH { tena f a respectal rh aril | i 
creed wl ed upon evi Liberalasa Jacobir 
and wa ! f democrat prin ple by LIS¢ 
ot ‘ i i { ‘ reat beauty her keer Virpatl s 
HY we t i ( i, oh wiv mad her tl lol f the 
Libera V | he v thre nament, and obtained for her tl 
" f ‘Tories, wh hile the } red he r ye litical heterode \ 
could 1 | ither to her feminin races or to her moral worth. 
She thi ring he ith and middle age saw and knew intimately 1 { 
of t it id p ns who were the glory of Edinburgh at the be- 
ginn f tl tury lowards the close of her long life (she was born in 
1780 and in 1856) she was loved and admired by men and women, who 
iwin her the charming representative of a past age, the celebrities of 
which | | hi rical characters. Wordsworth, Jeffrey, Arnold, 
Carly nd Mazzini were among either the surviving friends or the 
younger acquaintance of her latér vena To all this it must be added that 
she preserved till the end of her days the vivid interest in public life and the 


friends which had distinguished 


. woman, who had led sucha life, it is surely not unreasonable 


to expect interesting reminiscences, but even the most moderate expecta- 


Ilere and there 


tions will, : \ i 
throughout the three hundred and odd pages which make up the autobio- 


have already intimated, be disappointed. 


graphy, it is possible, indeed, after careful search, to pick up one or two traits 
or dicta of e} «l persons which have some slight interest. Words- 
worth’s courteous remark in return for thanks on account of an act of kind- 


liness, ‘* I ivs feel that those who receive a benefit kindly also confer a 
favo! not only characteristic of the poet, but embodies a maxim which 
micht well recei ireful attention even froin persons of generous nature, 
The letter 1 which Lord Jeffrey expresses his appreciation of Arnold's 
virtu lt kindlin of his feeling to an old friend, betray a side of 
the co character which one might otherwise overlook. The history of 
Ma { Irs. Fletel kept up as it Was in Sj ite of differ- 
nces in pol ly xhibits both of the friends in a most favorable 
i } ha | » of | tters given in the autobiography hear, like 
ever ne that ext nary man ever wrote or said, the marks of his 
riginality. But though if would be possible to pick out isolated reminis 
een } ( nierest, Mrs. Fletcher's autobiography is singularly 
devoid eith f interesting infermation, or of that peculiar fascination 
which is to be found in the unconscious sketch which autobiographical 
Memoirs } ) f theirauth Nor is the cause of these defects far to seek. 
Mr Ihe was totally deficient in literary talent. The sympathetic 
feeling which enlisted the affection of her friends is not a quality 
t \ it vith critical discrimination. <A lady who eould write 
f Mrs. Brun the author of a dreary novel called, if we mistake not, 


‘ Discipline *: ++ To me she has as much surpassed the author of ‘ Waverley’ 


in taste as she has in sentiment. Is it not more pleasing to soar than to 

nk al t buried inthe mire ?” may exhibit the strength of her moral sen- 
{ hut betrays an utter want of ecritieal taste. Readers who think it 
worth while to study the letter in which this estimate of Mrs. Brunton ap- 
Pear find no difficulty in accounting for the fact that Mrs. Fletcher, 

: gon terms of warm friendship with some of the foremost 
men of t e, 8 1 have been unable to reproduce, in the whole course 
ft | itoliography, a single lifelike portrait of any one of the persons 
who are the ects of her love or admiration. The dry intellectual cor- 
respond \] \ikin and Dr. Channing has at least the merit of afford- 
it et f each of the correspondents ; Mrs. Gilbert’s charming auto- 
biography t n beginning to end with pictures which novelists might 
hy d to bo vy; but Mrs. Fletcher's reproduces nothing but a record of 

Autobiog iy of Mrs. Fletcher.’ Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas, 
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( ! W s| was 1 ear 1 by d ne uished friends, whose 
| talents were the object of 1 uncritical and sympathetic 
nN. 

i ! biograpl which contains neither information nor 

i the attention of any histerian, possesses nevertheless, 

i very commonplace work, an historical value in which it 

} ) iuine memoirs should be deficient Its worth 

sin affording an unconscious, an inartistic, and therefore a truthful 

of the spirit of the generation to which the writer belonged. His- 

ry can t and ought always to tell, the events and transactions of an 
v it no general history can portray the spirit which gives the tone and 
loring to each successive era. This can be found in memoirs alone. Nor 


it much matter for the historian’s purpose whether the writer of a given 
person of talent, or even whether he knows what are the events 
All that is of importance is that he should 
and that should be 
as far as possible the current commonplace feelings of his time. A writer 


dloes this t mus investigator of the past exactly what such 


memoir be a 


i themselves worth recording 


own sentiments, these sentiments 


really re produc e hi 5 


who } ‘ls the sagaci 
The very remarks which the author of a 
rr flections De 
example, draws an important inference as to the feeling of a 

! 


an enquirer wants to discover. 


diary omits to make are often as instructive as his set 


Tocqueville, for 


past century from the fact that a lady writing to her mother tells of some 
executions which would shock the humanity of modern times without giving 
the least s that they excited any abhorrence in her mind ; and inferences 
of this kind, if they be only made with caution, are certainly some of the most 


valuable as wellasthe most certain conelusions to be drawn from the records 


of the past. To an attentive reader Mrs. Fletcher’s account of her life will 
uly instructive in reference tothe sentiments of an age which, 


ear singul: 


» little removed from our own, differed in many points in feeling 


ap 
though 
and opinion from the present time 

To take one, and on the whole the most salient, example of our meaning— 
there is nothing more striking throughout the whole of Mrs. Fletcher’s book 
than the intense public spirit, or, to speak more accurately, the extreme 
interest in politics, which prevailed in the circle to which she belonged. 
Mr. had devoted his life to the 
emancipation of Scotland from the vile system of irresponsible municipal 


She describe Fletcher as a man who 
government and Parliamentary corruption which disgraced and depressed 
it and made it a bye-word among its English neighbors. ‘* This feeling,” 
she adds, ‘* was so strong in my husband’s mind that it might be called his 
master-passion,” and no one can doubt from the whole tenor of the book 
that this assertion was true both of Mr. Fletcher and of many of his friends, 
When he was almost at the point of death, he roused himself to drink the 
His wife’s sympathetic nature reflected 
The year 1831 was 


health of the Greek revolutionists. 
the enthusiasm of her husband and of his companions. 
darkened to her by the heaviest domestic troubles, but it is quite clear that 
amidst all her suffering her spirit rose with the triumphs of Parliamen- 
The most touching and most impressive sign of this fine 
‘in the fresh- 


tary reform. 
public spirit is to be seen in # letter on the death of her son 
It is just such a letter as the most loving 
It ends with the remark, ‘*I have 


ness and beauty of his youth.” 
and sorrowful of mothers might write 
much comfort in the reflection that he 7ived to see better prospects opening 
on his country, and that no action of his public or private life was unworthy 
of his father’s son.” The words we have underlined are the perfectly simple 
and natural expression of the feeling of one who entered heart and soul into 
a great public cause and wrote to friends who she assumed would share her 
patriotic interest. The sentiment was the natural sentiment of 1832. It is not 
the mere enthusiasm of an excited woman. Precisely the same tone is to be 
discovered in the private diary of a hard-headed Scotch lawyer like Lord Cock- 
burn, or in the striking record which John Stuart Mill has left of the feelings 
excited by the Reform agitation among the Benthamite society who gathered 
Nor should it be supposed that this ardent political in- 
The Tories who, with Scott, 


round his father. 
terest was confined to one school or party. 
opposed reform were as zealous for what seemed to them the cause of their 
country as were the men who fought for reform under Brougham and Jef- 
frey. The point to note is not patriotism of the one party or the other, but 
the fact that keen interest in public affairs was the natural sentiment of the 
time. It was the natural sentiment of 1832 as certainly as in England, at 
least, it is not the predominant feeling of 1875, We may be pretty sure 
that no mother consoled herself for the death of a beloved son by the reflec- 
tion that he had lived to see Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill pass into law. It 
is impossible not to regognize that, as regards interest in politics, a strange 
change has come over the public mind of England within the last forty 
years. A painful thought suggests itself that this alteration is due to a de- 
A man like Grote, whose life had been spent in the 


cline in public spirit. 
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service of his country, though he saw the triumph of nearly every cause 


s ! 


which he had advocated, indubitably felt at the end of his career that the 


triumph was marred by a fear that the publie spirit by which it had been 
attained had more or less declined. It may perhaps be possible to show 
that the obvious change in sentiment is rather an alteration in the direction 
than a decline in the amount of zeal for the welfare of the state : but this 
is not a topic which we can at this moment consider, Our object is not to 


account for a revolution in s¢ ntiment, but to show that such a revelution 





ean be traced in the peg 


I es of a very comimonpla e autobiography, an 

the most ordinary memoirs are of supreme historical value, as preserving 
* i 

traces of those subtle movements of opinion which constitute what is 


vaguely described as a change in the spirit of the age. 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.* 
N° period perhaps of modern history presents so many unsolved problems 
A as that which we term the Italian Renaissance. In no other period is 
there such an immense distance between the real and the ideal, between 
the artistic products of the human mind and the state of society in which 
they were produced. When we gaze on the Holy Virgin and Saints of 
Ir. Francia and Perugino, it is hard to realize that these artists lived 
during the pontificate of Alexander VI. This is but one example of a dis- 
sonance which is felt throughout this period, but which is rarely expressed 
We might read Ariosto, Berni, and all the rest of 
the brilliant band of setcentfisti, and never dream that their Italy was a 


in contemporary works 
devastated, tyrant-ridden country, a moral pest-house. Boiardo alone 
takes leave of the reader in his unfinished poem with the words : 
‘**Mentre ch’io canto, oh Dio redentore ! 

Vedo V'Italia tutta a fiammae foco 

Per questi Galh, che con gran furore 

Vengon per disertar non so che loco.” 
In fact, so boundless was the anarchy of that time that Gregorovius, in 
his recent work on Lucrezia Borgia, can remark with perfect truth : ** If 
we should put a man of our own day, educated in the midst of our civili- 
zation, back into the period of the Renaissance, the daily barbarity which 
produced no impression on those who then lived would destroy his nervous 
system and perhaps drive him mad.” 

It is of this period of cruelty and courtesy, when Ciesar Borgia planned 
the celebrated massacre of Sinigaglia, and Castiglione wrote his treatise on 
the courtier, that Mr. Symonds has undertaken to write not so much a 
complete history as a résumé of the most important facts in political history, 
literature, and art. The author was previously favorably known by a 
work on Dante and sketches in Italy and Greece, in which, if he did not 
display any great originality, he made good use of his materials and pro- 
duced readable and valuable works, The same may be said of the volume 
hefore us, which is devoted to the political and social history of Italy during 
the Renaissance, and is really a series of essays on the Spirit of the Renais- 
sance, the Age of the Despots, the Republics, the Florentine Historians, 
Machiavelli’s ‘Prince,’ the Popes of the Renaissance, the Church and 
Morality, Savonarola, and Charles VHUI. <A second volume will treat of 
the Fine Arts and the Revival of Learning, and a third of Italian Litera- 
ture. This arrangement, by which the work is separated into three parts, 
with the necessary compression of all or most of the historical details into 
one volume, is open to the criticism that it not only diminishes the interest 
in the whole, but either renders much repetition necessary or severs litera- 
ture and art from the circumstances to which they owe their being and 
form, and so violates a well-recognized canon of modern criticism. How- 
ever, Mr. Symonds has put together a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion : he seems to have read widely and judiciously, and to have eonsulted 
the latest authorities on the subject. 

There is some difficulty in fixing the limits of the epoch of the Renais- 
sance. Considered politically, the most interesting period is that embraced 
in the close of the fifteenth and the first quarter of the sixteenth centuries, 
and it is to this period that Mr. Symonds devotes the greater part of his 
first volume. On the other hand, when the Renaissance is considered as 
the revival of learning, it is necessary to go back at least as far as Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, and a thorough method would establish the continuity 
between the Italy of Augustus and the Italy of the Medici. This part of 
his work the author will doubtless treat fully in a future volume. The petty 
princes from whom the ‘Age of the Despots’ takes its title—the Viscontis 
and Sforzas, the Malatestas and Dukes of Urbino, and even the Medici and 
Popes of the period, with one exception—arrest our attention in a much 


* ‘Renaissance in Italy. Age of the Despots By John Addington Symonds.’ 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. i875. Svo. pp. xvi.-574. 


Nation. 







































































s ter degree than do Alexander V1 ( g 
! ind Machiavelli, four men w e ty 

Precisely why the Borgias have ; 3 

7 G . cs 

ii . back 

t} ana the ¢ in ideal wh mat 
Borgia 1 r been Pope Alexand \ \ 
long a in the host of equally I 
Inced a iltin i kt is VOSS t ‘ ( ; 
thinking of his panegvrist, the Florentine s tn 
velli, and this connection of their names has been t pent mont rit 
latter’s sins, Mr. Svmonds’s treatment of Machiny . ; 
although we do not think he gives him credit enough for f tal 
ilea of the ‘Prince,’ nor for his serviees to his country—sery 
appreciated and so ungratefully repaid. The { nt Lto Maehia 
velli’s * Prince’ has, it seems to us, been settled for ne tine " 
Italy, where the admirable article by De Sanctis, in his *S 
ratura Italiana,’ leaves nothing to be desired 

Machiavelli did not dream as Dante didof an ideal lt y! Ds 
is now realized), but he regarded his country as it was, and asked elt 
What was best for it, or rather what was indispens 
abject condition. We must not forget that to hit elongs t 
national militia, nor that he bitterly opposed the systen mercenary wat 
fare which was ruining the country. He saw what Covsar Borgia 1 ne- 
complished in the Romagna at the head of his own forces, and { t he a 
was the only Italian who had a clear object in view, towar ‘ } 
marched with indomitable will: and Mac! 
prince who should crush the petty tyrants about him, drive out the mn 
invader, and build up a powerful state like Fran or Spain. n non 


measure have been realized had Alexander VI. lived a few vears longer It 
was not to be, however, and Italy had to wait during more than th en 
turies of misery for national unity. It is an interesting fact that the true 
import of Dante, Petrarch, and Machiavelli has been felt only since Reme 
became the capital of the Italian nation. 


the dissonan © mentioned above as ex- 


Another striking example of 


isting during the Renaissance is the fact that the same society, the ‘ 
Church, that produced Alexander VI, produeed also Savonarola. Mi 
Symonds adds nothing to what Villari has already told us in his admirable 
monograph on that extraordinary man. There is one dramatic scene in 
his life which we fear must be pronounced destitute of truth, although 
novelists will doubtless continue to make use of it. We refer to the death- 
bed of Lorenzo de’ Medici, to which Savoenarola is said to have been sum- 
moned, and where he made three requests of the Magnificent :** To have a 
full and lively faith in God's mercy ; to restore what you have unjustly 


gained ; to give back liberty to Florence.” The story goes that the dying 
man assented readily to the first two requisitions, but at the third he turned 
his face in silence to the wall. Villari. after a careful examination of tix 
authorities, thinks the story true, and one of the two latest writers on th 

period (Von Reumont, * Lorenzo de’ Medici’) gives good reason for accept- 
ing the tale with caution ; but the second (Capponi, ‘Storia di Firenze’) 


expresses a distinct disbelief in it. There are enough authentic dramatic 


incidents in Savonarola’s career without this one, and he will always con- 
tinue to be one of the most interesting figures of his age, of which he him- 
self is not the least problem. In connection with this subject, Mr. Symonds 
gives an account of the religious revivals in mediaval Italy, and shows 
that they proceeded more from the heart than from the head. This was 
also the ease with Savonarola’s reforms and one cause of his ultimate 


failure. 


GREEK AND ROMAN LIVING.* 
HIS book, of which the German original has long been favorably known, 
owes its existence to Karl Reimer, the publisher. Reimer, an active, 
stirring man, full of ideas and full of enthusiasm, and born with an instinct 
for divining the wants of the literary public, was on terms of intimate 


friendship with many of the leading philologists of his day, From conve 


sations and intercourse with them he gradually conceived the idea of a hook 
illustrating Greek and Roman life in a wav different from any existing 
work. He applied to Professor Ernst Guhl, who had made a name by his 
work on Ephesus and by his ‘Monuments of Ancient Art,’ published in 
connection with Caspar. Guhl associated with himself Professor Wilhelin 


Koner. These scholars portioned out their work in two parts, and began 


* ‘The Life of the Greeks and Romans described from Antique Monuments, 
By E. Guhl and W. Koner. Translated from the third German edition by F. 
Hueffer.. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875, 





in real earnest ; but the good publisher did not live to see the book in which 

! | | est fnust land a vear aft r its whlieation Pro- 
Guhl | { 1, to tl | f | itu The first edit 

| | ! , l wed | ) lh Ce ! rey L by 

irvi 

in i i t | has been made of 1uments of 

\ 5 I wd paintia The 543 we with which 

t is eml hecl inequal in execution ; the architectural engrav- 

ae und vi 5 ol pace strik ul as better drawn and better engraved 

than the representations of the human form. Compared with the first 

(ierman edition, the impressions of the English-American book appear at a 

disadvantage. The plates are apparently worn, and, while some of the 


Still it must 
be acknowledged with gratitude that the illustrations supply an important 


euts have a dauby look, others are faint and somewhat weak. 


want. Comparatively few people interested in antiquity have ready access 
heological works of the highest class ; 


fewer still 
ire so fortunate as to grace their own libraries with these ¢ xpensive luxu- 


to large libraries and ar¢ 
ries. Even photographs, which are beginning to play an important part in 
education, are tol rably expensive , and cannot be collected to advantage 
ize of the subjects, 


without some previous knowle Another thing which 


»embodied in the 
rvbody has heard 


cannot be too much commended is that the engravings ar 


text, and not packed away by themselves at the end. Eve 


of the student examined in geometry who began to say by rote, *‘* Let 
\ B represent the line,” when he was brought up by the examiner. 


t the end of 
Bless my soul, I never thought 


‘B Mr. Jones, hadn't you better refer to the diagram a 
the 
of looking for any cuts.” 


it, 


book ? *Oh,” said he, ** what, euts ? 
‘foo many people are of this lazy turn of mind, 
and any one who has made much use of such inconvenient books as Miil- 


ler’s * 


the page. 


Archwology’ will appreciate what a blessing it is to have the euts in 


As for the text—596 pages in the translation—it gives evidence on 


1an books, and mere hypotheses and 


ire and thoughtfulness, is not encumbered with the 


ponderous often 


loubtful conjectures are every where rigidly ruled out. 


ul 


every page of « 
; notes found in Gern 
The subjects follow 
each other easily and with a natural association. It is good reading for the 
ceneral reader, as well as a good book of reference for the classical instruc- 
tor or student. For the latter, the exact references at the end to the originals 
of the illustrations will be particularly serviceable. 

We have said that Reimer’s 
This 


Greeks and 


idea was to treat of classical antiquity in a 
new wa’. indicated in the Varronian-sounding title itself—* Life 
of the Nat l book 


Romans.’ urally enough, the 
eyound already occupied by the various branches of philological study and 


touches on 


treated of in other books. ‘Thus there is plenty of antiquities in it, public 


and private—the latter covering in part the same ground as Becker's well- 


known books, * 4 harikles’ and * Gallus’ but it is not a manual of an- 
tiquities ; plenty of ar heology, but it is not an archeology : plenty of 
references to art, without its being in any sense a history of art. The two 


nations are taken up separately, about 
being allotted to each. First of all comes the 


the temple ; then its fittings, as altars, enclosures, ete, 


rreat the same number of pages 
architecture, beginning with 
Next, walls, gates, 
buildings of utility, aqueducts, harbors, bridges, roads. From 
"we pass over to the historic dwell- 
lastly, to man’s final dwelling-place—the grave. 


aay. 
the dwelling-house of the Homeric ana 
Then 
come other buildings and places of a publie character, such as the palaestra 


ing-house, and, 


sora, the stoa, 


the hippodrome, and the theatre. 
The 


end gymnasium, the 


All this part of the book, the architectural, was written by Guhl, 


rest, which describes interiors and the multifarious occupations, amuse- 
ments, and interests of man, fell in the apportionment to Konev. We 
ean only name briefly some of the prominent things treated: seats, 
couches, drawers, and boxes ; vases and vessels: torches and lamps ; 
dress: female life: the education of the boy ; music ; gymnastic and 

nistic exert armor; the ship; the meal; the dance: theatrical 
: entations : the sacrifice ; death and burial. 

Che life of the Romans follows substantially the same order. Points of 
sanaiiiniidates i ancient and modern life are occasionally hinted at in 
: Thus, p. 158, of fire-baskets : **such fire-baskets on poles are 

| by night-travellers in Southern Russia.” P. 152: ‘Several small 

let with cot to them, were sometimes combined and carried with 
handle, similar to what we find amongst peasants in Central Germany 

he present day ‘the Roman soldier carried the same weight which 

Prussian rmerly carried,” ete., etc. There is one passage, by 

ww. worthy of quoting, since it shows that one of the most familiar in- 
F \ not own to the Gr Ks 
' ies the chief purpo of road-buildine 





were com- | this is both poor entertainment and poor instruction. 
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mercial traffic and festive processions 
here ag 


It is the worship of the gods which 
in has given rise to art, and the holy ways were the first artistically 








constructed roads amongst the Greeks, connecting tribes and countries for 
the purpose of common celebration. Still, at the present time Greece is 
crossed by roads on which the grooves for wheels are hewn into the rocky 
mid. On these the holy vehicles, with the statues of the gods and the 
mplements of worship, could be moved conveniently. Between these tracks 
ao vl yelled by m ' f «os | . bine: Vher hore 4 ‘ 
the road was levelled by means of sand or pebbles. Where there were no 
two pairs of grooves, arrangements were made to avoid collisions” (p. 71). 


] 


The sense of the above passage is a little obscured by t 


he punctuation 
The **still” in ‘still, at the present we 


and translation. time” jooks like an 
adversative particle ; it is only a Germanism for ‘*even at the present 
The last sentence, too, is badly translated : ‘* Arrange- 
If we substitute for it ‘* where there 
was not a double-track there were turnouts to avoid collisions,” everybody 
will recognize the main features of the tramway or horse-railroad ; and such 
a tramway is still to be seen in places between Athens and Eleusis. 


day ” (noch jetzt). 
ments were mnade to avoid collisions.” 


Greek words in this book—both common nouns and proper—spelt in 
English letters generally conform to the fashionable spelling, which Grote’s 
This is a 
matter of taste, and there is nothing to be said against it, but we must put 
We find the Greek plural form ‘* Diosku- 
roi” (for ** Dioskouroi”) and then ** hoplomachi” and ** Delphi.” ‘*Alpheios” 
is very well, ‘‘Alphaeos” clearly wrong. 


books and others have made familiar to the English reader. 
in a modest plea for consistency. 
** Peiraieus” and ** Polyneikes ” 
and ** Poseidon” preserve the Greek diphthongs, which are smothered in 
**Phidias” and * Klio.” ‘* Boeotia” and ‘* Euboea” and ** propylaea” are 
Latinized, while *‘ Aischines” has the Greek form, ‘* Aeschylos,” ‘* My- 
kenae,” ** palaestrai,” and ‘* paedotribai” are hybrids, neither Greek, Latin, 
nor English. ‘* Phaiakai” is an odd enough blunder for ** Phaiakes.” Espe- 
o halt ; 
** Korinthos” is of course admissible, as a Greek name ; indeed, even if it 
were written ‘*Qorinthos ” we should yield to the authority of inscriptions 


cially in cases where a word is clearly anglicized is it advisable t 


and coins. 
** Korinth” and *‘ Korinthian.” Consistency in this case would lead us a 
long way ; and we are not quite prepared to spell all the derivatives of ‘* Ko- 
rinth”” with a &, as we should be obliged in that case to write *‘ kurrants” 
and ‘** kurrant-jelly.” It should be said that Greek words printed in Greek 
type are remarkably free from errors, 


But we see no earthly reason for spelling the English words 


Light Cousins : or, 


The Aunt-Hill. By Louisa M. Alcott. (Boston : 
Roberts Bros. 1875.)—It is sometimes aflirmed by the observant foreign- 
er, on visiting these shores, and indeed by the venturesome native. when 
experience has given him the power of invidious comparison, that Ameri- 
can children are without a certain charm usually possessed by the young- 
sters of the Old World. The little girls are apt to be pert and shrill, the 
little boys to be aggressive and knowing ; both the girls and boys are ac- 
cused of lacking, or of having lost, the sweet, shy bloom of ideal infancy. 
If this is so, the philosophic mind desires to know the reason of it, and 
when in the course of its enquiry the philosophic mind encounters the tales 
of Miss Alcott, we think it will feel a momentary impulse to cry Eureka ! 
Miss Alcott is the novelist of children—the Thackeray, the Trollope, of thie 
nursery and the school-room. She deals with the social questions of the 
child-werld, and, like Thackeray and Trollope, she is a satirist. She is 
extremely clever, and, we believe, vastly popular with infant readers, In 
this, her latest volume, she gives us an account of a little girl named Rose, 
who has seven boisterous boy-cousins, several grotesque aunts, and a big 
burly uncle, an honest seaman, addicted to riding a tilt at the shams of 
life. He finds his little niece encompassed with a great many of these, and 
Miss Alcott’s tale is chiefly devoted to relating how he plucked them suc- 
cessively away. We find it hard to describe our impression of it without 
appearing to do injustice to the author’s motives. It is evidently written 
in very good faith, but it strikes us as a very ill-chosen sort of entertain- 
ment to set before children. It is unfortunate not only in its details, but 
in its general tone, in the constant ring of the style. The smart satirical 
tone is the last one in the world to be used in describing to children their 
elders and betters and the social mysteries that surround them. Miss 
Alcott seems to have a private understanding with the youngsters she de- 
picts, at the expense of their pastors and masters ; and her idea of friendli- 
ness to the infant generation seems to be, at the same time, to initiate them 
into the humorous view of them taken by their elders when the children 
In this last point Miss Alcott does not perhaps 
go so far as some of her fellow-chroniclers of the nursery (in whom 
the tendency may be called nothing less than depraved), but she goes too 
far, in our opinion, for childish simplicity or parental equanimity. All 
What children want 


are out of the room. 
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is the objective, as the philosophers say ; it is good for them to feel that the 
autiful 
and powerful specimens of what they seem to be. Miss Alcott’s heroine is 
evidently a very subjective little girl, and certainly her history will dee 


people and things around them that appeal to their respect are he 


i 


ihe subjective te! dency in the little girls who read it. She ** observes in a 


pensive tone” that her health is considered bad. She charms her uncle by 


telling him, when he intimates that she may be vain, that ** she don’t think 
she is repulsive.” She is sure, when she has left the room, that people are 


talking about her; when her birthday arrives she ‘feels delicate about 
Her conversation is salted with the feminine humor of the 


period. When she falls from her horse, she announces that ** her feelings 


nentioning it. 


are hurt, but her bones are all safe.” She certainly reads the maga- 
Iier uncle Alec, with his 
crusade against the conventionalities, is like a young lady’s hero of the 


zines, and perhaps even writes for them. 


** Rochester ” school astray in the nursery. When he comes to see his niece 
he descends from her room by the water-spout ; why not by a rope-ladder 
at once ? When her aunts give her medicine, he surreptitiously replaces 
the pills with pellets of brown-bread, and Miss Aleott winks at the juvenile 
reader at the thought of how the aunts are being humbugged. Very likely 
many children are overdosed ; but this is a poor matter to tell children 
stories about. When the little girl makes a long, pert, snubbing speech to 
one of her aunts, who has been enquiring into her studies, and this poor 
lady has been driven from the room, he is so tickled by what would be vul- 
‘garly called her ** cheek ” that he dances a polka with her in jubilation, 
This episode has quite spoiled, for our fancy, both the uncle and the niece. 
What have become of the ** Rollo” books of our infancy and the delightful 
** Franconia” tales? If they are out of print, we strongly urge that they 
be republished, as an antidote to this unhappy amalgam of the novel and 
the story-book. These charming tales had, relatively speaking, an almost 
The aunts in * Rollo” were all 
wise and comfortable, and the nephews and nieces were never put under 
the necessity of teaching them their place. The child-world was not a 


Homeric simplicity and ‘* objectivity.” 


world of questions, but of things, and though the things were common and 
accessible to all children, they seemed to have the glow of fairy-land upon 
them. But in ‘ Fight Cousins’ there is no glow and no fairies; it is all 
prose, and to our sense rather vulgar prose. 





The American Genealogist: Being a Catalogue of Family Histories and 
Publications containing Genealogical Information issued in the United States, 
arranged chronologically by William H. Whitmore. Third edition, revised 
and continued. (Albany : Joel Munsell. 1875.)—Mr. Whitmore tells us in 
his preface that he has added more than sixty titles of works which should 
have appeared in the former edition (1868), and that he now nanres and re- 
views almost two hundred genealogies that have been published since 1867, 
We have gratified our own curiosity as to the progress of the passion for 
tracing family descent and relationships in this country in the following 
manner: In the last century Mr. Whitmore mentions but one formal 
genealogy (1771) and one tabular pedigree ; in the first decade of the pre- 
sent century (1810), 1; in the second (1820), 4; third, (1830), 5; fourth 
(1840), 15 ; fifth (1859, in which interval the New England Historic-Genea- 
logical Society was formed and the publication of its quarterly Pegister be- 
gun), 66; sixth (18C0), 177 ; seventh (1870), 248; eighth (te date), 111. 
Our count is a little rough, and it includes a few duplicates, but we may 
say with substantial accuracy that since 1840 the annual average issue of 
genealogical works of some kind or other has been, in successive decades to 
1870 inclusive, six, seventeen, and twenty-four, and that it seems probable 
that the preseat decade will show no falling-cff. Regard for one’s ancestry 
an hardly go further than the publishing of two genealogies a month, or, 
to take account only of works worthy of the name, we may even say one a 
month. At this rate it must soon be difficult, for any one of New 
England descent at least, to follow up the several lines with- 
out coming upon a printed work in which some one of them is 
described by a previous explorer. Among the New England States, 
Rhode Island has been most backward in the pursuit of genealogy, and, 
outside of Puritandom, whatever has been done has been almost accidental. 
Pennsylvania was among the earliest, with its Sharples *‘ Family Record’ 
(1816), but, with a great wealth of material, it has done almost nothing 
since, Virginia calls for similar remark on the part of Mr. Whitmore, who, 
in praising a memoir on the descendants of Pocahontas, says : ** When our 
Southern friends abandon their claims to superiority in respect to pedigree, 
and give us facts relative to the early colonists, we are ready to weleome 
them and to view them with no unfavorable eye.” 

Mr. Whitmore cannot abide and does not spare a notoriously false pedi- 
gree (like that of Lawrence, p. 254), and he has constantly to rebuke the 
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human weakness by which the makers of genealogies connect without evi 
dence the American with some English line lear t mi ! and 
encourage the former to believe at thev haveaf ! t { te 
of-arms thus acquit ! > | } < 
safest to assume that any g ’ v | ‘ \ 
tinguished English family of the same name, 1 wi t 
and a more reprehensible folly grows out ; - 
rule, and that is the waste of time, energy, and ev it 

cure English fortunes for the supposed American |} s Columbus Smit! 
Esq., was kind enough in 1847-48 to make a search ‘tin Engla ra 
property reported to belong to the Gibbses in U.S. A." He then acted as 
agent of the Acting Gibbs Association of Vermont: and he has since per- 
formed the same service for the Jennings Association (1863), the W by 
Association (1864), the Brown (!) Association (i864), and many s, 
down to the Gibson Association (1869), to whom Mr.s ety ris that 
Mr. A. B. Herrick has not found any fortune vet, but if it is there he thinks 


he will find it.” 
One of the most curious of genealogical freaks is that 1 


236—the Davis Family Record (1868), a monthly journal + intended e 
a mode of collecting and publishing information a Ul families of the 
ame, especially those in this country fter cight numbers had appeared 
the editor, a Connecticut Yankee, got his eves opent ito the immensity 
his undertaking, and the journal came to an end. ‘The Davises 

numerous enough to hold simultaneously half-a-dozen of the family 

ings which have now become so common among us. ‘T earliest: instar 
of this peculiarly American custom that we find recorded by Mr. Whit . 
(of course only as it gave rise to some publication) is the meeting of t 
descendants of Richard Haven, of Lynn, at Framingham. Mass.. Aueu 
29, 1844. Since then the Howes, Lymans, Breeds, ‘Tuttles, Clapps, and we 
know not how many other tribes of great fecundity, have assembled ar | 
afterwards published their proceedings, or paved the way fora fresh crop of 
genealogies. One hears of no bad results from such promiscuous rew s 
and certainly the idea is a pleasant one and eminently demo 

Mr. Whitmore’s work shares with Mr. Bartlett's * Familiar Quota < 
the distinction of having each new edition put in type « . inst f 
being printed from stereotype plates with emendatious and addenda. W, 
should have been glad to see reprinted here the original Introduetien te 
the ‘ American Genealogist,’ but that is readily a sii n the second edi 
tion. The compiler’s likeness prefixed to the present volume is an admir- 
able specimen of heliotype portraiture. 

Catalogue of the Public Library of Quincy, Mass. |The longer notes are 
by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, jr] (Boston. 1875. 8vo)—The art of 
cataloguing is making rapid strides. The early catalogues of the library of 
Harvard College would not satisfy a modern cirewlating lil rary. Its pri ie { 
catalogue is a marvel of learning and skill. Town libraries, too, are findin r 
that a meagre list of authors is far from satisfying their needs, even if com 
bined with an ordinary subject-index. ‘T'wo years ago, the Boston Pul 
Library, in its class-list of History, Biography. and Travel. showed what can 


be done in the way of encouraging, directing. and improving the popular 


taste for reading. Elaborate notes under many subjects of general interest, 
and copious references to works and parts of works treating of those subjects 
made it easy for any one to pursue courses of study. The publie were 
not merely guided in their reading but stimulated to it. Many aman must 
have longed to follow up the lines of investigat ] ted in that classe 
list who, if he had never seen the volume, would net have thought of touch- 
ing the subjects, would have merely read at random, or taken refuge in fie- 
tion. A catalogue is rather disheartening to the reader. The common dic- 
ti mary catalogue, especially, isa mere collection of fragments, unconnected 
and all alike. There is no light and shade, nothing to fix the attention. 
Admirable as a help to one who goes to the library knowing what he wants, 


' 





it Makes No special provision for the more num us class who merely want 


something to read, most of whom, however, would prefer, if they knew how, 

to “improve their minds * and * increase their stock of knowledge.” Where 

shall such men begin, and when they have begun what shall they read next ? 
; 


In the Boston Public Library Catalogue, the notes catch the eye : they are 
entertaining reading in themseives ; they promise a rich accession of learn- 
ing to those who will follow their directions. ven indolent men will not 
always resist such offers. In June, 1874, the Superintendent's report shuwed 
that whereas in the previous six months the increase in the general 
circulation had been only 61, per cent., the increase in circulation of histo- 
rical works consequent upon printing this catalogue had been 134 per cent. 

And now comes a better catalogue still. It is no discredit to Mr. Winsor 


to say so: Mr. Adams has used his ideas and improved npon them ; the 
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i 1y) | (Adams. The general plan is the 
() Cut rue has gained much room for important ad- | 
‘ Trilt sable for a college library, a his- 
{ 1 the } ~( tai i 
in Port: : “ee 
r ¢ misleading 1 “1 Rebel 
Hlarrin faside : A Chronicle of Secession’ ; ** [Journey to 
th ring t | n]” for Lawrence’s ‘ Border and Bastill 
} re * for Ballantine's *‘ Life in the Red Brigade.’ So under | 


» Qu ( ts, Sainte-Beuve, C. A., ‘English Portraits, 
{ Excusatory Sketch of Her Life]; Scott, Sir Walter, ‘The Abbot’ [Mary's 
Lochleven Castle}/—Fiec?.; Sterling, Elizabeth, * Noble 


Decds of Women’ {Account of her Death]. There are many books whose 





titles are mere nam uscless as a guide to their contents. Deficiencies of 
this kind are often supplied here, sometimes, perhaps, unnecessarily, ‘Tables | 
f content mon now in all good catalogues, are given, and consi \- 
ble ‘an t is, reference under subjects to topics discussed in cer- | 
tain books incidentally but not at sufficient length to justify the insertion | 
of the book in the subject-list. But a new feature, at least for a town | 
library, is the clue given to the valuable matter buried in’ periodical litera- | 
ture. There are nearly four thousand references to magazine articles, which | 
is much the same to those who are looking up subjects as if four thousand vol- 


umes had been added tothe library. The a 
and what is more, in readableness to 


rticles in our best periodicals are 
fully equal in abilitv and learning, 
our books ; in fact, our books are in great measure republic ations of them: 


ile only for dest ltory—that is, for the least 





but th ire dinarily LCCCSS) 

tluatl reading. It may be doubted whether it was worth while, for such 
vy, tor much to the LRerue des Deux Mondes, but the refer- 
to Harper's Monthly, Lippineotl's Magazine, Littell’s Living Age, 
Vonth/y. ete... are of undoubted value. It used to be said 


literature was published, the volumes 


that after * Poole’s Index’ to periodical 
of magazines wore out twice as fast. The binder of the Quincy Library will 
probably n find the periodicals coming to him for repair in much greater 
number than ever before. 

But the most important feature is the notes. Under *‘ England: Iis- 
tory” will be found thirty-six notes on single works, not merely calling 


\ited for popular reading, but warning off all but 


‘scholars and antiquarians” from writers like Bede, Froissart, Hallam, 
Bacon, whose works, however interesting and able, are certainly not the 
ch an uneducated person can degin the study of English his- 
tory. The notes generally, however, praise rather than warn or condemn, 
ike it, is the best course. Notes in such a catalogue should not 
be made for every book, but only for the best, otherwise they will not be 


read. Dall books, immoral books, should be left in obscurity. Under a few 
worthless works which have achieved an unmerited unpopularity a brief 
it will probably be ineffectual ; but it can do no 
harm to call the Miihlbach novels untrustworthy and the Southworth novels 
Note by 


in which various courses of 


inane. Besides the separate remarks under England, there is a 
the Trustees” of 180 lines of very fine type, 
lc af Wi 


xls of English history are pointed out : and under 


The next 


ty} 


every important subject is a similar sketch of the literature. 


» in advance for catalozues will perhaps be to print these courses of 
reading not as notes but as text—that is to say, not in a type so small as to 
” 1 with di ilty, but in larger type than the titles, very much as 
lit y histories are printed with bibliographical lists appended to each 


The money that the catalogue cost might have bought 2.009 volumes, 


ut it is plain that 7,009 volumes read as these will now be are worth twice 
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A Hlistory of England, for the Use of Schools. By M. FE. Thalheimer, 
author of ‘A Manual of Ancient History,’ *A Manual of Medieval and 


lodern History,’ ete. 


4 ,QO~* 


‘incinnati : Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 12mo, pp. 287.) 
DY 


—We h alt idv e3 press dd so high an appre a tion of Miss Thall eimer’s 
histories thet we need hardiy do more now than sav that this new one has 
i ! the same excellences. In all of them the maps are good, and 


this is no ex tote mn, although we could wish those of Anglo-Saxon England 
and of Mediwyval France a li ttle larger end clearer. The 
unusually good, being really designed to instruct and to cultivate the histo- 

We sl a 1 have liked, however, a larger proportion of 


illustrations are 


rical imagination. 
ich as the Bayeux Tapestry), actual views 


genuine copies of ancient works 
In connection with the title 


(like that eso p. 212), and portraits. 
f Ethelred the Unready (p. 39), his ‘* weak and inefficient policy ” 


tioned, and he is spoken of as ‘ 


is men- 
never ready for action ” ; whereas the word 
really means ‘‘rede-less”—wanting in counse! Macbeth (p. 46) is spoken 
of as a sheer usurper, while he appears to have been in fact of royal blood, 
and—before the establishment of fixed rules of succession—of about as good 
a title as Dunean himself. On page 29, Watling Street is given as the 
boundary between Alfred and Guthrun, 
1 the account of Riehard II., the student would 


which was the case only in the 
larger part of its course. I 
hardly gather that he was, as Hallam says, of ‘* arbitrary, dissembling, and 
revengeful temper.” In the list of books recommended (p. 268) we cannot 
think the author especially judicious. Of course no list can include all de- 
sirable books, but the English volumes of * Epochs of History’ should by 
all means be included ; f for the purpose of this list we should include Stubbs’s 
‘Constitutional History’ rather than his ‘Select Charters’; and Burton’s 
‘History of Scotland, Miss Yonge’s ‘Cameos from English History,’ Pal- 
grave’s * History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ and Guizot’s ‘ Ilistory of the English 
Revolution,’ may well take the place of some that are given. 


Descriptive Anatomy of Typical Animals, Prepared for the Guidance 
and Use of Students of Comparative Anatomy. By Henry 8S. Williams, 
Ph.D. (Yale). No. I. The Bones, Ligaments, and Muscles of the Domestic 
Cat. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1875)—Numerous as are the 
manuals of comparative anatomy of every size, there hardly a book 
extant which a teacher can put into the hands of his pupils to be used in 
any other way than as a book of reference. When we saw some time ago 
the advertisement of Dr. Williams’s fortheoming publication, we hoped it 
might be the beginning of a series that would prove of practical utility to 
the average student. But the sight of the work has doomed us to disap- 
‘pointment. Instead of what all instructors are crying for—a series of not 
too minute monographs of ‘* typical animals,” 
a descriptive anatomy, and an intelligent homological commentary all 
one—such a series, in a word, as would result if a bony fish, a dog-fish, a 
fowl, a cat, a frog, and a turtle were successively treated after the manner 


giving a guide to dissection, 


of Mivart’s ‘Common Frog,’ only with the anatomy more developed, we 
have here merely a heliotype reproduction of Strauss-Durckheim’s outline 
plates, with Dr. Williams’s translation into Latin of his explanatory index. 
Considering the peculiarities of his nomenclature, and the fact that every 
little groove and tuberosity on the skeleton and every smallest ligament are 
numbered and named, this last was no light task. But whether it was a 
desirable one seems to us doubtful. Such minuteness is most apt to disgust 
the beginner, while the real student of comparative anatomy is almost sure 
to be working under circumstances which yield him access to the original 
and complete monograph. Once more, any one who will give us a series of 
works intermediate between the present one and the useless and execrable 


‘Elementary Lessons in Anatomy Mivart, will be a benefactor. 
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9,009 used in the unintelligent, aimless way in which many town libraries 
ire necessarily used. Why cannot some of these libraries which have little 
money to spend in printing procure a few copies of this catalogue, mark 
th books which they have—which ought to be numerous, for this is a 
v" hosen collection—and publish the list of all their books not in the 
Quincey Library asa supplement ? It is noteworthy that catalogues, unlike 
d vd encyclopedias, grow better towards the end. In this one 
the notes begin in the second quarter. The first part of the history ecata- 
rue of the Boston Publie Library was reprinted with very considerable 
\ditions and improvements, having luckily been burnt up in the Great 
lire during the printing; and a careful reader can see a considerable 
change of plan in the catalogue of the Boston Atheneum in comparing the 
fir indred and the twelfth hundred pages. The ae. is simple. 
rarians learn their art by practising it—a fact somewhat in favor of the 

vuch-talked-of but not likely to be established School for ( tate 
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Jones (C. H.), abridgment of the Debates of Congress...........:... (Henry Holt & Co.) 
Mateos CA. Ted, Cree Ge ONNEE © BIOOB. oc cncccecccccccevecescoccs (J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Keary (Annie), Castle Daly. to agama | rere a ates) 
Kenny (D. J.), Illustrated Cincinnati... ........... (Robt. Clarke & Co.) 150 
Littell’s L iving Age. Fifth Series. Voi. _ eae rr (Littell & Gay) 
Lenormant ( ag Madame Récamier and Her Friends (Roberts Bros.) 1 50 
Macbeth (J. W. V.), Might and Mirth of Literature...................... ‘Harper & Bros.) 
Rolfe (Wm. J.), Select Poems of Oliver Goldsmith, with Notes |... .... (Harper & Bros.) 
Roe (Rev. E. P.), From Jest to Earnest. .........000...c2-cseeceee soseee .(Dodd & Mead) 
Stone (Prof. § 8. J. ), Knight of Intercession, and other Poems. .(Rivingtons) 
Spurgeon (Rev. C. H. ), Lectures to My Students Labebae. Jcnebenawes ...(She —— «& Co.) 
Sand (George), Flamarande SRS Se Sore Sedbevcebsvensnedeewadee (F. W. Christern) 

RA IE IIE ns ctienéacucubsevcstacustedeicebanel (F. W. Christern) 
Travesty: Treasure Trove Series. Swd....... . -.......0+s 2. Wim. F. Gill & Co.) 10 
Thomson (A.), Hand-Book of Sc ripture Geography....... .... .(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 0 75 
Talmage (Rey. T. De W.), Daily Thoughts waa .(Dodd & Mead) 





Tyler (Prof. W.8.), Ol yuihinee of Demoethenes...........---.-eseeceee ..(John Allyn) 150 
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